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People, under an efficient government, the period is not
far off, when we may defy material injury from external
annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will
cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon
to be scrupulously respected. When belligerent nations,
under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us,
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation when
we may choose peace or war, as our interest guided by
justice shall counsel.

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation?
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why,
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Eu-
rope, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Eu-
ropean ambition, rivalship, interest, humour or caprice?

Compared with Machiavelli's "Prince," which
must come to the mind of every one who reads the
"Farewell Address," one sees at once that the
"Prince" is more limber, it may be more spontane-
ous, but the great difference between the two is in
their fundamental conception. The "Address" is
frankly a preachment and much of its impressive-
ness comes from that fact. The "Prince," on the
other hand, has little concern with the moral aspect
of politics discussed and makes no pretence of con-
demning immoral practices or making itself a cham-
pion of virtue. In other words, Washington ad-
dresses an audience which had passed through the
Puritan Revolution, while Machiavelli spoke to men
who were familiar with the ideals and crimes of the
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